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comforting theory of the Lombroso school has been exploded." Next 
it seems intended to convey the idea that Shakespeare's criminals are 
not exaggerated types, and finally it is offered as a stimulant to art 
when he says: "The true stories told in this book present the raw 
material from which works of art have been made and may yet be 
created;" 

The history of the "remarkable criminals" is derived from doc- 
umentary and other reliable sources and is presented with little attempt 
at explanation. Some, as in the case of Charles Peace, present a career 
of criminality lasting for many years. Others, as that of Professor 
Webster, are confined to the description of a single crime. In only a 
few instances is any psychological analysis attempted and practically 
no physiological or biological data are furnished. 

If the book has any real value for the science of criminology it lies 
in the historical data supplied for study, but the details are too meager 
to afford much analysis. Any specific science is built up by the appli- 
cation of the scientific method to a body of concrete material. In the 
case of the science of criminology the material is the criminal himself. 
The details of the crime committed are of value only as they throw 
light upon the nature and character of the criminal, but facts obtained 
in this way constitute only a small part of the explanation of criminal 
behavior. 

As a piece of literature the book is a success. The style is admirable 
and it holds the attention of the reader with the fascination of a detect- 
tive story. Also, it may not be too much to say that it appeals to the 
taste for excitement and it would be a misfortune if it found its way 
into the hands of the morbid or psychopathic individual. 

J. P. LlCHTENBERGER 

University op Pennsylvania 



Child Welfare in Alabama. An Inquiry by the National Child 
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This investigation is one of a series of investigations undertaken 
by the National Child Labor Committee and resembles the previous 
studies in method, arrangement, and outline. The principal topics 
covered are Public Health, Education, School Attendance, Child Labor, 
Juvenile Delinquency, Child-Caring Agencies, Recreation, and Law. 
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Although public health in the state is under the control of the 
organized medical profession, actual health conditions are exceedingly 
deplorable. There are insufficient funds for health work; the birth 
registration is incomplete; one- tenth of the deaths result from tuber- 
culosis; there is considerable pellagra, and medical inspection of schools 
is inadequate. 

The public-school system is not well organized and many improve- 
ments are necessary. The rural-school term for whites averages 138 
days, that for the colored 104. Compulsory attendance for four 
months is now required; many children remain in school only as long 
as required. 

The study of child labor is very unsatisfactory because the factories 
subject to the federal law of 1916 were not included in the survey. 
Nevertheless, important information was gained, indicating the necessity 
of many amendments to the state law. 

A state-wide juvenile-court law has resulted in some improvement 
in the method of handling delinquent children. However, most of the 
judges usually send such children to some institution, although this 
procedure does not prevail in Birmingham. Many of the neglected 
and dependent children handled by the courts are placed out in private 
homes. There are twenty-five recognized institutions caring for depend- 
ent, defective, or delinquent children, but no provision is made for 
the feeble-minded, nor for delinquent negro girls. Little placing-out 
is done by institutions but much is expected from the newly established 
Children's Aid Society. To meet this general problem the report 
recommends a State Board of Social Welfare, with a Division of Child 
Welfare. 

According to the report there are practically no commercial dance- 
halls in the state. It is recommended, however, that such commercial 
amusements as exist be subjected to better control and that a greater 
impetus be given to the recreation movement. 

The last chapter dealing with Law and Administration contains 

valuable recommendations for the improvement of child welfare in 

the state. Some of these recommendations are repeated from previous 

chapters, but it seems worth while to have them all assembled. The 

report represents an effort to obtain the actual facts and conditions; 

it shows no internal evidence of over-statement and is clearly intended 

to present to the people of the state a constructive program based on 

the needs that have been discovered. 

George B. Mangold 

Missouri School of Social Economy 



